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From the N. E. Review. 
THE BEREAVED SISTER. 

In the spring of 1824, I contracted an acquaint- 
ance in one of the cities of the south, with-a gentle- 
man who had moved from England to this country, 
with two small children, the one a boy of ten years, 
the other a girl of nine years of age. These child- 
ren were the most lovely I ever saw. Their ex- 
treme beauty, their deep and artless affection, and 
their frequent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, 
made them as dear to me as if I had been the com- 
panion of their infancy. They were happy in them- 
selves, happy in each other and in the whole world 
of life and nature around them. I had known the 
family but a few months, when my friend was com- 
pelled to make a sudden and unexpected voyage to 
South America. His feelings were embittered by 
the thoughts of leaving his motherless children be- 
hind him, and I was on the point of embarking for 
Liverpool. I promised totake them to their friends 
and relations. 

My departure was delayed two weeks. During 
that period, I.lived under the same roof with the 
litle ones that had been consigned to my charge. 
For a few days they were pensive and made fre- 
quent inquiries for their absent father; but their 
sorrows were easily assuaged, and regret for his ab- 
sence changed into pleasant anticipations of his re- 
turn. The ordinary sorrows of childhood are but 
dews on the cagle’s plumage, which vanish at the 
moment the proud bird springs upwards into the 
air, to woo the beautiful flashes of the morning. 

The day of our departure at length arrived, and 
weset sail on a quiet afternoon of summer. It was 
ascene of beauty, and my heart fluttered as wildly 
and joyously as the wing of a young bird in spring 
time. It seemed as if ‘ men’s control had stopped, 
with the shore, that was retreating behind us, and 
left the world of waters to give back the blue of the 
upper skies as purely and peacefully as the first 
holy sabbath of creation. The distant hills bent 
their pale blue tops to the waters, and as the great 
sun, like the image of his Creator, sunk down in 
the West, successive shadows of gold, and crimson, 
and purple camé floating over the waves, like barks 
from a fairy land. My young companions gazed 
on those scenes steadily and silently, and when the 
last tints of the dim shore were melting into shad- 
ows, they took each other’s hand and a few natural 
~~ gushed forth as an adieu to the land they had 

oved. 

Soon after sun-set, I persuaded my little friends to 
let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned 
again to look out upon the ocean. In about half an 
hour, as I wasstanding musingly apart, I felt my hand 
gently pressed, and on turning around, saw that the 
gitl had stolen alone tomy side. Ina few moments 
the evening star began to twinkle from the edging 
of aviolet cloud. At first it gleamed faintly, and 
at intervals, but anon it came brightly out and shone 
like a holy thing upon the brow of the evening. 
The girl at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it 
with a tone which told that a thought of rapture 
Was at her heart. She inquired with simplicity 
and eagerness whether, in the fair land to which we 
Were going, that same bright star would be visible ; 
and seemed to regard it as another friend, that was 
to be with her in her long and lonesome journey. 

The first week of our voyage was unattended by 
any important incident. The sea was at times wild 
and stormy, but again it would sink to repose and 
Spread itself out in beauty to the verge of the hori- 
zon. On the eighth day, the boy rose pale and de- 





jected, and complained of indisposition. ‘On the 
following morning he was confined by a fever to 
his bed, and much doubt was expressed as to his 
fate by the physician: of the vessel. I can never 
forget the look: of agony, the look of utter woe that 
appeared. upon the ‘face of the little girl, when the 
convietion of her brother's dangercame slowly home 
upon her thoughts. She wept not; she complain- 
ed not, but hour after hour she Bei by the bed of 
the young sufferer—an image of grief and beauti- 
ful affection. The boy became daily more feeble 
and emaciated. He could not return the long and 
burning kisses of his sister; and at last a faint 
heaving of his breast, and the eloquence of his 
half closed eye, and a flush at intervals, round his 
wasted cheek, like the first violet tint of a morn- 
ing cloud, were all that told he had not yet, pass- 
ed ‘the dark day of nothingness.’ 

The twelfth evening of our absence, from land 
was the most beautiful | had ever known, and I per- 
suaded the girl to go for a short time upon deck 
that.her own fevered brow might be fanned by the 
twilight breeze. The sun had gone down in glory, 
and the traces of his blood-red setting, were still 
visible upon the western waters, Slowly, but bril- 
liantly, the many stars were gathering them together 
above, and another eye swelled out in softening 
beauty beneath, and the foam upon the crest of the 
waves were lighted uplike wreaths of snow. There 
was music in every wave, and its wild sweet tones 
came floating down from the flutering pennon above 
us, like the sound of a gentle wind amid a cypress 
grove. But neither music nor beauty had a spell 
for the heart, of my little: ‘friend. 
of the.glories of the sky.and sea—I pointed to her 
the star on which she had always loved to look ; but 
her only answer wasa sigh—and I turned with her 
to the bedside of her brother. I perceived instaut- 
ly that he was dying. There was no visible strug- 
gle—but the film; was creeping over his eye, and 
the hectic flush of his cheek was fast deepening in- 
to purple. I know not whether at first sight his 
sistet perceived the change in his appearance; she 
took her seat at his side, pressed his pale lip to her 
own, and then, as usual, let her melancholy eye 
rest fixedly upon his countenance, Suddenly his 
looks brightened for a moment, and he spoke his 
sister's name... She replied with a compassionate 
caress, and looked up to my face as if to implore 
encouragement. I knew that her hopes were but 
a mockery. A moment more and a convulsive 
quiver passed over the lips of the dying boy—a 
slight shudder ran through his frame—and all was 
still. The girl knew as if intuitively, that her broth, 
er was dead. She sat in tearless silence—but I 
saw that the waters of bitterness were gathering 
fearfully at their fountain. At last she raised her 
hands with,a sudden effort, and pressing them up- 
on her forehead, wept with the uncontrolable ag- 
ony-of despair. 

On the next day the corse of the dead boy was 
committee to the waters. The little girl kgew it 
must be so, but she strove to drive the thought 
away, as if it had been an unreal.and terrible vis- 
ion. Whén the appointed hour was at hand, she 


‘came and begged me with a tone that seemed less 


like a human voice than the low cadence of a dis- 
embodied and melancholy spirit, to go and look 
upon her brother and see if he was indeed dead. 
I could not resist her entreaties, bat went with her 
to gaze upon the sleeping dust, to which all the 
tendrils of her life seemed bound. She passed by 
the bed side, and I almost deemed that her very 
existence would pass off in that long fixed gaze. 
She moved not—she spoke not—till the form she 


1 talked to her J. 


a ae 


Then indeed she arose, and followed her lifeless 
brother with a calmness that might have been frora 
heaven. The body gunk slowly and solemnly be- 
neath the waves ;. a single white and beautiful 


ever, 


During the short residue of our voyage, the be- 
apes sister seemed fading away and beautiful as 
a cloud in a summer zenith. Her heart had lost 
Ms communion with nature, and she would look 
down into the sea, and murmur incoherently of its 
cold and solitary depths,and call her brother’s name, 
and then weep herself into calmness. 
wards, [ left her with her friends. I know not 
whether she is still a blossom of the earth, or wheth- 
er she has long since gone to be nurtured in a holi- 
errealm. But 
and stricken one. Her loveliness, her innocence, 
and her deep and holy feeling, still, comes back to 
me iu their glory.and quietude, like:a rain, bow 
on a summer cloud, that has showered and passed 
off forever, . 
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LITTLE JANE. 

[ The following letjer was written by a little girl 
who died lately,in England, before she was fourteen 
years old, It is taken from a short account of her 
life and death published in London, which has 
been much read. 

Earnestly would we desire, for every reader, a 
departure from this ‘yale,,of tears’ as peaceful and 
happy, as wag that of little Jane Taylor, whether 
like her they die in the midst of youthful bloom, or 
are spared to live a few years longer on the earth.] 

My dear Uncle,—Al\though it is several years 
since I saw you, yet time has not lessened, but 
-rather increased my affection for you. Your sweet- 
est Jittle Mary grows an engaging little dear. I 
often, think how it would rejoice your heart to see 
her. Her lovely temper endears her more and 
more “to us. She very much delights to hear us 
talk of you. When the letter was read in which 
you mention her, she was quite delighted; all the 
time she kept looking in her aunt’s face; and laugh- 
ing as though she understood all that was said. 
She likes very much to talk of her mamma in heav- 
en; and to hear about Jesus Christ. I have her 
for, my little scholar, anda very quiet one she is. 
She is always ready to leave her play, when I call 
her to her lessons. She will often put pretty ques- 
tions to me about Jesus Christ and heavep, and 
her dear mamma. , And now, my dear unele, that I 
have told you about your little Mary, I must tell 
you about myself. You have heard the hand of 
the Lord has been upon me some time, now nine- 
teen months; but the time has not been long to 
me; for blessed be his name he enabled me to seek 
him before I was ill. Oh how blessed it ,is that I 
can feel it as coming from the hand of a kind Father, 


My dear uncle, I have, reason to,thank you for per- 
suading my aunt to.let, me accompany her to the 
Sunday school. I have found much benefit there, 
I have not been able to attend for many months; 
the teachers and superintendants have often ,wipit- 
ed me. I feel convinced that I shall soon. be, called 
home, I feel_no fear of death; Jesus willie with 
me, for he has promised, ‘‘I will never leave shee 
nor forsake thee.” When I am in great pain;,if,1 
can think of what Jesus suffered for, me, thea, J 
can bear it the better. I long to, be -free,.fram | 








loved was taken away to be let down into the ocean. | 


this sinful body : my corruptions are &¢log 40 may 


From the Sabbath School Herald. 


who will not lay upon me more than I can bear. © 


glimpse carne up through the glancing billows, and | - 
all that had once been joy and beauty vanished fors 


Soon after- _ 


love the memory of that beautiful. : 
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soul, that wants to be soaring to Jesus; but I will, 
in his strength, wait his time with patience. His 
is the best time; when he calls I am ready ; as 
long as he keeps me here I am willing to stay. 
Dear uncle, I always remember you at the throne 
of grace; praying that your missionary labours 
may be blessed. I entreat you to do the same for 
me, that I may have a happy entrance into heaven. 
J. E. Tayor. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
A TRUANT. 

“Good morning, Mrs. R.” said I, as I passed 
near her door—wishing to inquire the reason why 
her son, one of my scholars, had been absent for 
two Sundays. ‘* What is the matter with Robert, 
that he has not been at School?” ‘“‘ Indeed, Sir,” 
answered the mother, “it was a very great sorrow 
to him, that he was not able to attend his class. 
He has been very sick ; and what is far worse, his 
sickness was brought on by his own disobedience. 
If you will walk in, Sir, and rest yourself, I will 
tell you all about it, and then you will be able to 
suit your advice to his case.” 

I accepted her invitation, and she commenced 
by informing me that Robert had a companion, the 
son of one of the neighbours, who was always enti- 
cing him out. “ Last Friday fortnight, Sir,” said 
she, “‘ they had holiday at School, for the master 
was sick. As soon as dinner was over, James came 
to take Robert a walking into the country. He 
went, he says, first to look for me, but as I had just 
stepped out, he went without my leave, for James 
persuaded him that it was foolish to wait for my re- 
turn. It grieved me much, for it was our Bible 
Class night. He knew it, and he knew also, that 
I wished him always to go with me. There is much 
instruction both for young and old, in those Bible 
Classes, Sir. Icannot help thinking, for my part, 
that people who have but little time to read their 
Bible, may gain full as much benefit, (if not more,) 
as by preaching, except it is very plain. The tea- 
time passed, and the time for going to the Church 
came on, and no Robert appeared. Of course, J 
went alone. When I returned, I found Robert 
gone to bed. The next morning he got up late, 
and when I began to reprove him for his conduct, 
did not seem penitent, as I could wish, but rather 
justified himself, saying that there was ‘no harm in 
walking in the country ;’ andithat * he could not ask 
my leave when I was out.’ He did not take any 
breakfast, and before school time he grew very sick. 
As he was in great pain and in a high fever, I was 
forced to send for the Doctor. He came and ex- 
amined Robert. His disease, the Doctor said, was 
brought on, partly by walking too far in the hot sun, 
and partly by eating something which had disorder- 
ed him greatly. We questioned my son, who con- 
fessed that they had walked very far into the coun- 
try on purpose to pick young fruit; and that they 
had, both, eaten agreat deal. He suffered severe- 
ly for his fault. ‘The Doctor thought his life in dan- 
ger, for the first week, but he is now, thank God, 
in a state of recovery, though very weak. Would 
you wish to see him, Sir?” 

I answered that I should be glad to converse with 
him. His mother led me to his bed-side. He did 
not see me at first, but when his eyes rested on-me, 
he burst into tears. ‘‘I have come to look after 
you, dear Robert,” I said, ‘and am very sorry to 
find you so weak, —— more sorry to learn that 
you have brought on this sad sickness, by yourown 
folly and sin. You will, I trust, always remember, 

that disobedience to your mother, and neglect of 
religion, will generally bring on tts own punish- 
ment.” 

He seemed very sorry for his fault, ‘but said that 
he had not meant to stay out sojlate, nor to go so 
far. He thought there could be no harm in taking 
a walk, and he meant to be at home to go with his 
mother. I asked him whether he remembered 
some very pleasant conversation which we had 
sometimes had, about the love and fear of Gop, and 


had said, “I do wishI could be good always, and 
love Gop better, and please my blessed Saviour, by 
keeping hiscommands?” He said he remembered 
the time very well, it was last Easter Sunday. 
“Tell me, Robert,” said I, ‘ who,js this boy who 
has led you @nto this fault? Does he wish to love 
Gop, and does he love to pray, and to goto Church, 
or Sunday School?” ‘ No, Sir, I wish he did! 1 
have often asked him why he did not go to School, 
and Church, but 1 never could persuade him to go. 
He said it was more pleasant to walk in the fields, 
and his father did not care where he went.” 

‘* What kind of conversation did you have in that 
long walk ? Does this boy never make use of bad 
words?” Poor Robert blushed, and hung down his 
head, ‘* Tel] me,my son, what did you talk about?” 
Thus pressed, he said, ‘* they had told stories, and 
that was one thing made him like James; he knew 
so many stories, and plays, and was so good-natur- 
ed! They had talked a good deal about the orchard, 
where they went to get fruit, James laughed at 
him, because he wished to go back, but Robert 
was so much farther than he had ever before been, 
that he could not find the way himself, & so was for- 
ced to go as far, and stay as long, as his companion 
wished,” When I again asked, whether he never 
used bad words? Robert was forced to confess that 
sometimes, when he was angry, he had heard James 
say some; that, however, was seldom; for he was 
very good-tempered. ‘* And,” said my scholar, ‘1 
hoped that, may-be, he would leave off playing on 
Sundays, some time, and come with me to Church 
and schvol, and learn better things.” I asked 
Robert, whether he felt any better himself, since 
he had kept this boy’scompany? He could not, of 
course, say that he had. I asked him whether he 
did not think that he had learned more evil than 
he had taught James good? He answered, “‘ he hop- 
ed not.” If told him that “the only safe way for a 
little boy todo, who really wished to love Gop, was, 
to keep company only with boys, who were trying 
to be good, and religious. We have all, evil deceit- 
ful hearts, with evil tempers, to struggle against; 
and Satan is always near to take advamtage of our 
weakness. Isit likely, we can ever become pious 
Christians, if we keep company with those who care 
nothing about good things, nay, sometimes eyen 
‘ make a mock at sin,’ and take Gop’s holy name in 
vain? We can only expect to become like them. 
“* You,” said 1, ‘dear Robert, have been Jed into 
sad sin. First, you have broken the fifth com- 
mandment, in breaking your mother’s rule of going 
to Church with her. Secondly, you have broken 


‘another of the commadments, the eighth, ‘ Thou 


shalt not steal.’” (Robert now wept bitterly. 
‘* Yes, you have been stealing, you have been a thief. 
Those apples and cherries, which made you sick, 
were stolen ; they were neither yours, nor your com- 
panion’s ; nor were they given you, by the owner. 
Though you were led into this, through bad compa- 
ny, yet, I dare hardly hope that you did not break 
the tenth commandment, also; ‘Thon shalt not 
covet.’ Here are two if not three.of Gon’s holy 
commandments broken, your own life placed in dan- 
ger, and your poor mother, and yourself, brought 
into much suffering, all from a love of idle talk, and 
idle play.” 

Robert could hardly speak, but when he was able, 
he begged me to forgive him, and to please to pray 
for him, that Gop his Saviour might forgive him, 
and help him, (if he should get well,) to be more 
careful in future. I.complied with his request, and 
he joined his mother and myself in prayer, with 
very great seriousness. At his request, we sang the 
following hymn, written for a little boy in circum- 
stances like his own. 

HYMN. 
L ’ ! 
Make a sinful hild Thy ehre> 
Who seeks Thy pard’ning grace to find ; 
‘Who feels he’s weak, an poor, and blind. 
Saviqur:! support a feeble child ! 
Give him Thy spirit, meek, and mild: 
Strengthen his weakness, guide his way ; 
Be Thou his comfort, help, and stay. 
So, if he live, may he in time, 
In heart and life be wholly Thine ! 





the sin and deceitfulness of the heart; when he 


So, if he die, his soul shall be 
With Thee, to all eternity. 








MORALITY. 








4 From the Youth’s Miscellany. 

THE ROSE TREE, OR NEGLIGENCE CURED. 
James was the only son of Mr. Rogers, a gentle. 
man who had retired from the scenes of active life, 
and had resolved to pass the remnant of his days in 
the country. Mr. Rogers regarded his child with 
an anxiety which a parent only can feel. He was 
desirous to instil into the mind of his son a love of 
virtue. His most fervent prayer was that his off- 
spring might escape the snares laid for the young, 
and rise to be an upright and useful man. At the 
time we are speaking of, James had attained his 
tenth year. His mother had died while he was yet 
an infant, and he was of course deprived of her care 
and attention. Perhaps it was owing to this, that 
James had fallen into those habits of carelessness 
which characterised him. Every new play-thing was 
pleasing for awhile, and then it was thrown aside 
with the utmost indifference. His father saw all 
this with sorrow and regret, but knew not how to 
remedy it.—James was growing more careless, 
when the following circumstances accomplished at 
once what his father had for years attempted to do, 
The severity of winter had passed away. The snow 
that long had whitened the fields, now assisted to 
swell the numberless rivulets which flowed through 
the country. The days were generally wari, but 
early in the morning you might observe a thin white 
frost, which had fallen during the night. Mr. Ro- 
gers had purchased a beautiful rose tree, which, for 
fear of the weather, he kept in the house, in a box 
filled with earth. Wjren the weather grew warm- 
er he would often let it remain, during the day, in 
the sun ; but he never failed to take it in at evening, 
lest the frost should injure it. 

It was now in full bloom, and as James looked 
upon it with delight, he thought of his sister, who 
was ata distance from home, and whom he expect- 
ed would soon return. One day towards evening, 
Mr. R. being busily engaged, desired James to 
bring in the rose tree.—James promised obedience 
and wenttodo it. His ball Jaid in his way, and toa 
person like James, the temptation was irresistible. 
He took it up and began to play. His father’s in- 
junction concerning the rose tree vanished from 
his mind, and he retired to rest without bestowing 
a thought upon it. He rose early the next morn- 
ing, and as he opened the door to go out, the first 
object that met his sight was the rose tree, cover- 
ed with frost.—The shock which his feelings re- 
ceived was too powerful to be soon worn off. He 
resolved to break himselfof this bad habit; & always 
afterwards, when Mr. Rogers observed his son in- 
different or careless about any thing, he would say, 
‘James, remember the rose tree.” It was suffi- 
cient. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE CRUMBS. 

Louisa. O fye! Elizabeth, do not throw those 
crumbs of bread into the fire! 

Elizabeth. Why not, sister? of what use can 
these few crumbs be? 

Louisa. They will make a very good breakfast 
for the little bird we saw just now hopping about 
before the window. 

Eliz. Oh! Iam sure there’s no use in being 
so very particular! There could, I think, be no 
great harm in wasting these little bits of bread ! 

Louisa.’ Well, Elizabeth, suppose we refer it to 
Mamma. Iam sure all waste is sinful, but I can- 
not convince you of it as well as she can; besides, 
I think it very likely she will show us something 
about it in the bible. (They go to their mother.) 

Mamma. Well, my little girls, how eager you 
look ! I hope you have no quarrel to refer to me. 

Eliz. Ohno, mamma! we have not been quar- 
relling! only sister is finding fault with me for 
wasting just this little crumb of bread, as if it was 
a great sin! 














Mamma. Come, Louisa, do not look so positire, 





—_—— 
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put bring the bible: read the sixth chapter of St. 
John to the fourteenth verse; and you, Elizabeth, 
Jisten attentively, and tell me if you can hear no- 
thing which has any connexion with the subject of 
your dispute. (Louisa reads the chapter.) 

Eliz. Oh,mamma, I know now why you direct- 
ed sister to read the history of that miracle! Our 
Saviour told his disciples to ‘ gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing,be lost.’ 

Mamma. Well, Elizabeth, do not these few words 
convince you of yourerror? Particularly when you 
reflect on what occasion they were spoken: Jesus 
had just fed an immense multitude with only five 
Joaves anda few small fishes; so that you would 
be led to suppose that a few fragments more or less 
would be of no consequence to him. And yet you 
see, that he who might if he had so pieased, have 
made bread of the very stones, directed that nothing 
should be lost. What a reproof to every kind of 
wilful waste! Shall we, who are indebted to the 

oodness of God for every mouthful we eat, un- 
gratefully abuse his gifts? Remember, my children, 

that what may be of no use to you, may still serve 
for others more destitute than yourselves; and if 
not to a fellow .creature, it may still serve to nou- 
rish some poor animal, or hungry bird. . 

Eliz. I quite forgot the poor little birds, whe 
]threw away those crumbs. 

Mamma. Be careful, both of you, to guard against 
every temptation to waste or extravagance. The 
child who begins by wasting crumbs, will, if she 
grow up to be a housekeeper, be careless of loaves 
of bread, and as one sin always follows another, 
her extravagance will soon be foliowed by a want 
ofcharity, and very possibly by dishonesty. 


Louisa. Oh, mamma! [am sure Elizabeth is 
not uncharitable ! 
Mamma. I hope not, Louisa :’ but I mean to tell 


you both, that economy and true charity must al- 
ways go hand in hand. Accustom yourselves to 
care and frugality, not only as the best means to 
secure yourself from want, but as the only way in 
which you can assist the wants of your fellow crea- 
tures; and impress upon your memory the beauti- 
fulcommand of your Saviour, ‘Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost.’ 
A Moruer. 


— —e—- 
THE INDIANS. 

William. Mother, I heard you talking with the 
gentleman who was here yesterday, about the In- 
dians. Did he say they were dressed in the skins 
of animals 2 

Mother. That was the dress of Indians before 
the settlement of Europeans in this country; but 
now they generally wear English blankets. The 
gentleman was speaking of the tribe called the Onei- 
das, some of whom he thought were the finest look- 
ingmen in the world. Their living, he said, is 
very poor, chiefly corn, which they pound every 
ime they use it, so that in the morning by the time 
itis light you may hear the women at work pre- 
paring it for break fast. 

W. J love to hear about the Indians, ever since 
jou took me to see those that Mr. Case the mis- 
sionary brought to Philadelphia. ‘The boys sung 
80 sweetly ! 

M. They did indeed; and it was delightful to 
hear the praises of our Redeemer from the children 
of the forests. But can you tell me anv thing Mr. 
Jones, the Christian Indian said? 

W. Yes mother. He said some little children 
thought Indians were !ike wild beasts, but now we 
sw him and his companions we might understand 
they had souls like white men. 

And don’t you remember that lie told of the 
great good the teaching of missionaries had done 
in his tribe; how some of them from being beastly 
drunkards had been so afraid of being tempted to 
drink, that if they saw liquor in a house they were 
in, they would run out directly? 

Yes; and I know he said his heart was glad 
vhen he heard of missionaries going to teach the 
Indians, and told us to pray for our red brethren. 


The Oneidas have a church and use the Liturgy, 
which has been translated into their language, and 
they make the. responses in a solemn and audible 
manner. The missionary society of the Ep. church 
has lately sent teachers to Green Bay, and other 
denominations of Christians have already teachers 
and flourishing schools in several different tribes. 

W. Oh, mother, if all the Indians learn to love 
the Bible, will they not be much happier than they 
are without knowing any thing about our Saviour? 
M. Yes, my dear boy, the Bible says ‘‘ happy are 
the people whose God is the Lord.” Let us, there- 
fore, every time we say thy “ kingdom come,” re- 
member the Indian Nations, and pray to “ our Fa- 
ther in heaven,” that the light of his gospel may 
shine more brightly upon them, and that as “ many 
as have received it, may live as becomes it.” A. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Daily Troy Sentinel. 
SPIDERs. 

The variety of these little animals is unnumber- 
ed. Some years ago, some of the French natural- 
ists attempted to procure their silk, or web, for 
practical uses ; but the spiders proved so vicious in 
their propensities, destroying each other, like men, 
and other animals, that the experiment was aban- 
doned, after obtaining silk enough for a pair of 
gloves. 
We often wonder how spiders’ webs of some 
fathoms long can be seen floating inthe air. For 
a pretty experiment for some of your youthful read- 
ers, will you allow me to give them directions to 
see one of the wonders of creation ? 
Take a slender stick a few inches long, one end 
of which must be inserted into a potatoe, or any 
thing else that will hold it upright, set it in a vessel 
of water, and put a spider on the upper end. The 
spider will soon come down and put his feet into 
the water, and then retreat to the top of his prison. 
He will try this several times, but his escape being 
cut off, he then calls to aid the powers which na- 
ture has given him, by throwing (visibly) his threads 
to such a distance that the projected ends shall reach 
the rim of the vessel. Hethen begins to pull at his 
shrouds, and when one is found to be fixed strongly 
enough, he descends. , 
This may seem trifling to some, but will amus 
little people, and shew them that a spider as well 
as an elephant—a microscopic animalcule in water, 
or a Whale—all shew a Divine wisdom in their crea- 
tion, and a nevet-failing goodness in sustaining that 
creation by immutable laws. ws 
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THE HAPPY EXIT. 

Exiza Firtu, aged eleven years, died on the 17th 
of May, after an illnes of several months. During 
that time, her religious views and conversation have 
been as scriptural and rational as those of Chris- 
tians of twenty years’ standing. She had been in 
the habit of praying in private before her illness, 
She told her mother, that the reason she did not 
pray before them was, because her brother George 
(an elder brother,) had not begun to pray, and she 
had been waiting and hoping that he would begin, 
and then they could serve the Lord together. 
‘* But,” says she, ‘‘ as George will not, pray, I must 
begin to pray for him and myseif: George cannot 
save me, but Jesus Christ can, and I know He will.” 

The current of her mind was set entirely toward 
the Sunday school and heaven; while her attention 
was such, that she could bear in mind, and make 
the best use of what she heard at school. She had 
been in the habit of attending the chapel regularly 
since she became a scholar; and such was the 
strength and bent of her mind, that she could re- 
member the text and name of every preacher that she 
had heard for the last three years. She stated to 
her teacher, how much she should like all the teach- 
ers to come and see her. He observed to her, that 
as she was so ill, much company would distract 





M. It is indeed pleasant to hear of any among 
them being brought under the sound of the gospel. 








to think so; but they taught me to know who can; 
and [ now find it true. But you know we could 
sing and pray together; and I love prayer, and I 
love the teachers, and mother, brothers, and sister; 
but I love Jesus Christ better than all. You know 
I could tell them how much I love the Sunday 
school: how happy I am, that | am guing to heaven; 
and I know I shall meet many scholars there—more 
than the teachers think of.” 

A few days before she died, she said, ‘‘O! mo- 
ther, if I should live till Sunday, how I should like 
to be carried into the Sunday school, to look at them 
once more. Though I may look very ill, and can- 
not talk much, yet I am sure they will see that 
my mind is happy, and that is what I want them to 
know.” If any friend proposed reading to her, she 
invaribly made choice of the 14th chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. Her favorite hymn was 

** What could my Redeemer do, 
More than He has done for me ?”’ 

She disposed of all her childish property, and ar- 
ranged every thing for her funeral, naming the girls 
that should carry her to the grave, as joyfully as 
ever man, woman, or child did on the like occasion. 
A little before she died, her mother being with her, 
she said, ‘‘O, mother, I have no pain, now, and 
feel so happy; Jesus Christ is coming for me.” 
Her mother asked her if she thought she should 
die that day? She said, ‘O yes, mother, I am dy- 
ing now—turn me over, and stay a little while, and 
you'll see me go.” Her mother had no idea that 
she was s@snear death, but thought that she was 
going to havea little comfortable sleep, she appear- 
ed so easy and happy; and as she had had nosleep 
for several days, her mother thought she would leave 
the room carefully, for fear of disturbing her, sup- 
posing her to be asleep; but she called out with a 
clear voice, ‘‘ Well, mother, if you’ll not stay and 
see me go, be sure and come to me at the time.” 
Her mother returned in less than five minutes, and 
found her body just in the same posture in which 
she left it, but her happy soul was gone! 

British Report. 
— 








THE NURSERY. 








BE COURTEOUS. 


Louisa was a little girl whose mother endeavour- 
ed ‘‘to frame her conduct towards her family on 
the Counsels of the Word of God, and with a view 
to His Holy Command.” It was Summer, and she 
had accompanied her mother and sisters on a visit 
to their uncle’s residence in the country. He had 
invited a little party of the more gay and wealthy 
of his neighbours’ children to his house, in the 
hope of giving them some profitable lessons from 
the fifth commandment. They were expected in 
the afternoon, and while assisting her uncle in ma- 
king preparations which showed that the party 
would be numerous— 

“Uncle,” said Louisa, ‘ what shall I doin so 
large a party? I have never been accustomed to 
such a company, for we live so retired that I really 
shall not know how to behave.” 

“ You will naturally behave as you ought to do, 
my dear Louisa,’—her mamma remarked, with 
mildness,—“ if you forget yourself, and desire to 
promote the happiness of others.” 

Louisa. Yes, mamma, I am aware of that; but 
you know it will be very difficult to forget myself, 
when I am fearful of not conducting myself like 
those with whom I shall be mixed. 

Mrs. —. You need have no anxiety, my love, 
about assimilating with your party; that would be 
much wore difficult. If you unaffectedly desire to 
be no more than you are, you will be devoid of a 
care which would ensnare you. Seek not to please 
others by conformity to them : first ascertain to whom 
they are conformed ; be yeu conformed to the one 
pattern set before usin the Word of Gop. ‘ 

Louisa. True mamma, I know the advice is 
good, and though I still feel a fear of difficulty, I 
will endeavour to bear it in mind, and will try to 
put it in practice. 





her ; besides the teachers cannot save you, ‘‘ No,” 


she replied, “I know that; they never taught me 


Mrs. —. As your uncle’s neice you will be ex- 
pected to show attention to all the party, “ There- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








fore be courteous,” be kind, as the Apostle ex- 
horts; but be steady and consistent to the princt- 
ples you have imbibed ; remember to whose service 
you are dedicated. 

Louisa received the advice with attentive obser- 
vation, and it was evident she was a gitl who was 
accustomed to “ hear the instructions of her father, 
and to forsake not the law of her mother.” The 
lesson did not impose any restraint upon her: She 
received it as the word of wisdom and of love, in 
which she perfectly agreed, though she felt the 
natural workings of the heart; and perceiving that 
her mother had concluded her remarks, she looked 
at her with a smile of affectionate confidence, with- 
out continuing the subject.—Comm. with Promise. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ruttanp, Vt. Serr. 15, 1830. 
To the Readers of the Companion. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Sabbath 
Schvol Union has been held to day in this place, 
consisting of many ministers of the gospel and the 
friends of Sabbath Schools from all parts of this 
State. There was also a good number of people 
present to hear the proceedings, from Rutland and 
the towns of the neighborhood. You know that 
a range of mountains runs through the ‘whole 
length of this State, called the Green Mountains, 
and that Rutland is situated very near this range 
on the western side. You may suppose then that 
it is a very rugged and hilly place, and there can 
be little that is pleasing in the aspect of the town. 
That, however, is not the case. The face of the 
country is hilly indeed; but they are very fertile 
and pleasant hills ; and there is here a lovely vil- 
lage, built on a long street, and surrounded with a 
scenery which is delightful to the eye. In such a 
pleasant place have the friends of children assem- 
bled, to report and consult about those lambs of the 
flock, and unite their prayers that they may be- 
come as “ trees of the Lord’s planting, that he may 
be glorified.” 

The Union embraces an account of nearly all 
the Sabbath schools in the State in the Congrega- 
tional churches, unless some of them have omitted 
to send in their reports. I am not able to inform 
you how many schools there are, or how many teach- 
ers, or how many scholars, or how many were add- 
ed to the schools the past year. These partica- 
lars would not be very useful to you, if I could fur- 
nish them. But there are a great many children, 
among the hills and vallies of Vermont, who are 
gathered every sabbath into these places of religi- 
ous instruction, where they are taught from the 
blessed scriptures the things of their eternal peace. 
When I ride along the roads, and pass through the 

settlements and villages of this rising State, I 
wonder why it is that the happy children of New- 
England are so favored with the oracles of God 
and faithful Christian teachers, while almost all the 
countries of the globe are covered with gross dark- 
ness. It is done according to the wisdom and pur- 
pose of the Most High God, who determined the 
bounds of every man’s and every child’s habitation, 
and who does all things of his own good pleasure. 
The children who are thus favored ought to be 
very thankful, seeing God was not obliged to 
give these blessings to any; and has given them 
to them because he had great compasion upon them. 
They ought to open their ears to instruction, and 


obey the precious word that is thus put into their 
hands, lest the heathen children who never enter- 


ed « sabbath school should rise up against them in 
the judgment and condemn them. I hope and 


pray that the children of these schools may all be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus and that not one 
_ ofthem may perish in unbelief. Some additions have 
been made to the number of scholars; the schools 
are in a flourishing state; the libraries are used, 


and excite the attention of the pupils; some h 


ful conversions have taken place; and the idbers aN a rife pede dh. sredavete heme 


of agents to establish schools and extend their bles- 


blessing of God. At this meeting, the report which 

was read seemed to excite in all the people of God 

present, gratitude to God for his rich mercy to 

thousands of children; and a holy confidence in 

his promises of grace for still more abundant bles- 

sings. After the report, several gentlemen addres- 

sed the meeting, and had many things to say which 

we wished all children to hear, but many of which 

we cannot remember to tell them. 

One of them stated some facts, which show the 

power of God’s grace on the hearts of children ; and 

also the influence which children when converted 

may have upon their parents. He stated, that in 

a certain place there was a wicked profane man, 

who hated the Sabbath and the ministry of the gos- 

pel, and who was quite unfriendly to Sabbath 

schools. But his children wanted to attend one 

and he did not hinder them. They went, and 

there they learned that God is angry. with the 

wicked, and that they are in danger of being cast 

into outer darkness. Not long after, the father 

was passing by his barn, and heard the voice of 
some person speaking within. He stopped and 

listened; it was the voice of his son, thirteen 

years of age, praying to God for his ungodly 
father. The stout-hearted father was surprised 
and startled, and passed on. He had not proceeded 
far, before he heard another voice proceeding from 
the thick bushes. Again he listened. It was the 
voice of his next son, two years younger, plead- 
ing in the same manner for a lost parent at the 
throne of mercy. The hardened rebel was smit- 
ten, his sins were set’ in order before him, and 
he trembled in expectation of everlasting destruc- 
tion. After a while he found peace in Christ, and 
joined himself to the church, and publicly ac- 
knowledged that his soul was saved by means of 
his little sons and in answer to their earnest prayers. 
In a certain town, I know not whether it was in 
Vermont or in Canada, there was no Sabbath 
school, and most of the people were very thought- 
less and wicked. In other towns about; an agent 
was busily employed in forming Sabbath schools 
and getting pupils and teachers to attend them. 
The inhabitants of this wicked town heard about 
his proceedings and did not like them; so they 
gave out word, that if he should come among them 
they would stone him out of town. When he heard 
of it he said, ‘‘ Ah, that is the place for me, I will 
go there.” He did not, however, send any word or 
make any disturbance about it. He rode into the} 
townon a week day ; and as no person knew him, 
he introduced himself to a day school, where he 
talked with the children. He asked them many 
questions about common affairs, and about their 
studies, and soon got them to answering him very 
readily all together. At last he said something 
about Sabbath schools, how they are taught, and 
for what purpose children attend them. ‘ Now, 
children,” said he, ‘would you like to attend a 
Sabbath school if you could have one 1” “ Yes, yes, 
yes, yes,” said the little ones in all parts of the 
room. ‘* Well, then,” said he, “‘ perhaps it would be 
wellto have one.” Taking his leave then, he rode 
directly to another school-house, and talked with 
the scholars in the same manher, and got the same 
answer to his question. He did this at as many 


directly out of town again, without making krown 
his name to any individual. The children, as we’ 
say sometimes, were “all alive,” and went home’ 
and told their parents about the Sabbath school, 
begging that they might go, and that they might 
have clothes prepared before another Sabbath. 
They could not be denied ; there must be a Sabbath 
school, and all the children must go. The stran- 
ger had told them about it, and they mast go and: 
see for themselves, The parents were confounded 
and knew not what to say or do; but the children 
continued to plead and at last prevailed. The peo- 
ple had not got any Sabbath school, and knew not’ 
how to make them ; so they sent off a messenger to 


bath school; the same man whom they had threat- 





sings into new places, hace been attended by the 


been in Canada. 
called the English townships, forty or fifty thou. 
sand people ; and that a great portion of the settlers 
went thére from the New England States, especial. 
ly from Vermont. In their townships there are jess 
than twenty five preachers of the gospel, only one 
of whom is a Congregationalist, and one a Baptist, 
These people lament the want of the gospel priyj. 


schools as he could on that day, and then rode} 


meee en a 


he was the stranger that came into their schools 
and talked with them ‘about good things. The 
children were all glad and happy, and the parents 
were willing they should go to the Sabbath school, 


One gentleman addressed the meeting who had 
He said there are, in what are 


leges which they once had in this country, and are 


extremely glad when they see a minister come 


among them. In this and other parts of Canada, 
there have been till lately no Sabbath Schools, 
and now there are but few. In one village, this 
minister heard of a little girl, who inquired of her 
mother why they could not have a Sabbath there, 
as they used to have in Vermont. Children, thinj; 
of that. There are some places where there is no 
Sabbath school, and no Sabbath day. That is, 
thouzh God bids all people every where remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy, yet in this place 
the people do not obey him, and the poor children 
do not see any distinction between that and any 
other day, except it is more a day of visiting and 
amusement. This minister came to one township 
containing about eighteen hundred people, scores 
and hundreds of whom never saw a Presbyterian 
or Congregational minister before. He had seen 
the Christian mother stand at her door, as the 
missionary bade her a last farewell, and wipe the 
falling tear as he rode away, thinking doubtless of 
her beloved children who have no minister to tell 
them the way of life. He lately entered a place 
where there had been no preacher of the gospel 
for five months, and the people assembled ina 
school-house at a short warning to hear the word. 
As he went into‘a dwelling house, an infirm old 
lady came from another room. On being told who 
he was, she exclaimed, ‘*O, now will Zion arise; 
she will come up out of the wilderness, for the 
missionaries begin to remember her low estate.” 
Another old lady in the same town began to mourn 
that she had run away from the gospel privileges 
which she once enjoyed in Vermont. She hai 
come here to live with a son, who then seemed to 
believe and love the gospel. But he had cast 
away his fear of God, and become an apostate from 
the Christian faith. She has no one now, to 
whom she can apeak a word on the things of the 
kingdom. ‘My son,” said she, “has left me, 
to follow the present world and the ways of sin. 
Job, in the time of his deepest afflictions, had 
three friends left ; but I have not one.” In another 
place this minister stopped a little while, but was 
obliged to go on to other places. The people said 
they would get together at midnight to hear a sermed, 
if there could be no other time. An appointment, 
however, was made for eight o’clock the next morn 
ing; and when the time arrived, every individual 
in the town was present, except two. 
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POETRY. 
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‘From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE THUNDER STORM. 


*¢ Mother, what makes it thunder so 2 
What makes the 7. ay. glare ? 

I wish those great black clouds would go, 
And let the fields look fair. 

I am afraid—the thunder roars 

So loud along the sky— 

The rain, so very fast it pours, 

The little lambs will die !”’ 

** The God, who made the storm, my dear, 
Made sun, and dew, and flowers ; 

He loves us— and we need not fear 
Because the black storm lowers. 


He sends the lightning and the rain, 


On purpose for our _ 
To make the fields Feri bright again, 


And give the lambs sweet food. - 
My darling boy, when storms arise, 


hast no cause for dread; - 





ened to storie with stones if ever he should come 
into the town, He went and all the children knew 


For God, who lives above the skies, 
Protects thy little head.” 








